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pend upon Ms verses for a living. Mr. Wliittier
had tried his wings in the gusty air of polities and
found they would bear him, and it was in this
direction that he was looking for his life work.
While managing his farm, he kept up his contri-
butions to political papers, and took an active part
in the politics of his native town, and of Essex
County.

Caleb Gushing, of Newburyport,  had just re-
turned from Europe,  and was beginning to feel
the stirrings of political ambition.    Young Whit-
tier helped him to secure a seat in Congress, and
Gushing, who was seven years his senior, encour-
aged his aspirations to political preferment.    For
a time,  all his impulses were in that   direction.
His work as a political editor had brought him. in
contact with the leaders  of his party,  and his
marked ability as a writer and his honesty and
sagacity in the party councils were appreciated.
He was becoming known as an anti-slavery man,
it is true, but that did not then disqualify one for
leadership   in   either   party,   in New  England.
Besides, his Quakerism was a good excuse for his
conscience.    Our orthodox fathers in that genera-
tion were taking more kindly to Quakers than to
heretics in other sects, like Unitarians and Uui-
versalists,  and were ready to humor what were
regarded  as  their whims.    So that up to 1838,
when Whittier was in the twenty-sixth year of his
age, whatever thought he had for the future, out-
side of Ms work as a farmer, was in the direction
of politics.    In 1833, his attention had been called
by Grarrison, of whom he had seen little for the